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CORNELIUS AGRIPPA 
OCCULT PHILOSOPHER 


CHAPTER I 


THE AGRIPPA OF LEGEND 


THE passage of time inevitably associates the 
personalities of famous men with the legendary 
and the marvellous. Repeated coats of tradi- 
tional varnish are applied to their portraits, 
obscuring the very lineaments and rendering 
minor details of colouring and expression 
matters of conjecture. Biographical distortion 
and amplification are confined to no period, 
as our own bears witness, but, familiar as is 
the process, few reputations have suffered so 
greatly from the perversions of tradition as 
that of Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim. 
In the popular imagination he shares with 
Faust the odium of Satanic intimacy. His 
name is connected with the practice of Black 
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Magic in its gloomiest and most repellent 
forms. The tales which purport to describe 
his secret doings are not even painted in the 
colours of romance or surrounded with the 
glamour inalienable to the forbidden arts. 
Fantastic, and evidently the result of the 
grossest superstition, these stories represent 
Agrippa as having plumbed the depths of 
diabolism. The name of this great man, one 
of the most illustrious scholars and lofty 
thinkers of his time, a figure who towered 
above his contemporaries, is associated with 
exploits, which in their wild improbability 
recall those of the enchanters of medieval 
romance. By his free and fearless denuncia- 
tion of their gross ignorance he had offended 
the Churchmen of his day—not the more 
scholarly and more liberal-minded, many of 
whom remained his sincere friends to the last, 
but that narrow and ignorant section which 
set its face against all criticism or progressive 
thought, who regarded his learning as uncanny, 
his mystical gifts as the result of Satanic 
converse, and who were determined upon his 
destruction chiefly because he had so signally 
defeated them in public debate. 

To this end the monks and friars whom he had 
worsted circulated the most ludicrous reports 
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concerning Agrippa’s habits and magical ex- 
ploits. They assured their congregations that 
he slept nightly in the moon, and that on 
completing a lecture at Fribourg he was able 
to commence one a moment later at Point-a- 
Mousson. The very dogs of which he was 
fond were construed as diabolical familiars, and 
one of them, it was said, haunted the sage’s 
dying bed, ready to spring upon his soul as 
it quitted the body. Another legend actually 
refers to him as the favourite sorcerer of the 
Emperor Charles V, although it is well known 
that he never resided at the court of this prince, 
who, indeed, had taken mortal offence at his 
work on The Vanity of the Arts and Sciences. 
He is also rumoured to have shown Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, the likeness of his 
dead mistress, the daughter of Lord Kildare, 
in a magic mirror. A student who entered 
his apartment and had the temerity to open 
one of his magic books we are informed was 
speedily torn in pieces by demons. A wide- 
spread story tells us that when Agrippa tarried 
at an inn, the money he left in payment of 
his score was later found to have turned into 
bones or leaves, Such are the fictions that 
Thevet and Delrio have transmitted to us 
regarding this great mystic and adept, and, 
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had it not been for the testimony of his disciple 
Wierus, no other voice might have been raised 
in his own generation to shield his memory 
from the absurd aspersions which have been 
cast upon it by the unworthy spite of his 
enemies, 

It was the mission of Agrippa to purify the 
science of magic, to raise it out of the slough 
of superstition into which it had fallen in 
medieval times, to demonstrate that it was 
not in any way opposed to science, but the 
same in nature and essence. To Agrippa, 
magic is the apotheosis of science, the grand, 
the universal art. No more perspicuous mind 
ever addressed itself to the consideration of 
the sciences known as occult, accepting that 
which seemed worthy, lofty, reasonable, 
spiritual, rejecting that which was base, sordid, 
and absurd. Yet the intolerance of the lesser 
ecclesiastical orders of his day—men without 
a trace of spirituality or a vestige of true 
learning—rendered his life a nightmare of 
indigence and turmoil, pursuing him from 
town to town and country to country, closing 
all doors of worldly advancement to him, and 
at last hounding him to a miserable and lonely 
death in the house of a stranger. 


CHAPTER II 
THE YOUTHFUL MAGIAN 


AGRIPPA was the son of noble parents, of the 
House of Von Nettesheim, and was born at 
Cologne—the city of Albertus Magnus—on 
November 14th, 1486. Cologne had been 
known in Roman times as Colonia Agripina, 
the camp of Marcus Agrippa, and itis not un- 
likely that the infant was named in allusion 
to this circumstance. His ancestors had been 
for generations in the service of the House of 
Austria, and he himself was destined for the 
same service. In all likelihood he was edu- 
cated at the University of his native city, 
which probably accounts for his bias towards 
scholastic theology. He became versed in 
many European languages, and it is plain, from 
his early acquaintance with occult lore, that 
he must have had access to a large number 
of works treating of esoteric knowledge, prob- 
ably in particular those of Albertus Magnus, 
his fellow-townsman, whose ideas seem to have 
11 
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proved exceptionally congenial to him, and to 
have influenced in a great measure his own 
beliefs. Serving Maximilian, the Emperor of 
Germany, at first as a secretary, he undertook 
a diplomatic mission of some importance to 
the court of France, and engaged in a wild 
adventure in Catalonia on behalf of a Spanish 
client of his royal master, in which he narrowly 
escaped with his life. 

In France he made many friends, and his 
correspondence at this period, whilst he was 
yet a mere youth of two and twenty, shows 
how powerfully his natural inclinations led 
him to the consideration of everything con- 
nected with the hidden sciences and the 
mysterious in general. The whole trend of 
the wisdom of that day was towards the esoteric 
knowledge of the Theosophists, Cabalists, and 
Neoplatonists. Secret societies were formed 
among young men of mystical inclinations, 
and the letters Agrippa wrote and received 
at this period of his life, show clearly that he 
was engaged with others in the formation of a 
brotherhood, the purpose of whose members 
was to encourage each other in the study of 
profound things. Already, by unwearied 
search among rare and curious volumes, he 
had collected notes for a complete treatise 
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upon magic, and we find such eminent scholars 
as Theodoric, Bishop of Cyrene, and Trithe- 
mius corresponding with the young magian, 
applauding his knowledge and expressing 
admiration for the shrewdness and justice of 
his conclusions. 

Settling for a time at the little University 
town of Déle in Burgundy, he rather fluttered 
the learned folk there resident by a series of 
lectures on Reuchlin’s treatise on the Mirific 
- Word, in which he reconciled Cabalism with 
Platonism and its offshoots. For this he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from the University authorities. Not 
a word was at this time whispered of heresy 
or disaffection. But even in the hour of his 
youthful triumph, one Catilinet, a Franciscan 
friar, found in his lectures matter for the 
fiercest condemnation, and prepared a wither- 
ing counterblast to them. 

In the same year Agrippa espoused a lady 
of Geneva, whose name we do not know, and 
who has been confounded by several of his 
biographers with his second wife. Shortly 
after his marriage he seems to have addressed 
himself to his grand design, the writing of his 
Occult Philosophy in three books, The manu- 
script of this he sent to Trithemius, Abbot of 
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St. James at Wurzburg, one of the most 
learned and acute scholars and mystics of his 
time. In transmitting the work he summarized 
in a memorable letter his opinions regarding 
magical science. “1 wondered much,” he 
says, “ and, indeed, felt indignant, that up 
to this time no one had arisen to vindicate so 
sublime and sacred a study from the accusation 
of impiety, for as much as those whom I 
have seen of the more recent writers, Roger 
Bacon, Robert of York, Peter of Abano, 
Albertus Magnus, Arnold of Villeneuve, Anselm 
of Parma, Picatrix of Spain, Cecco, Asculo, 
Florentinus, and many other writers of obscurer 
name, when they have promised to treat of 
Magic, have either supplied idle matter without 
any connecting system, or else have published 
superstitions not to be received by honest 
men, Thus my spirit was aroused within me, 
and through wonder and indignation 1 too 
conceived the desire to philosophise, thinking 
that 1 should produce a work not unworthy 
of praise—inasmuch as I have been from early 
years a curious and fearless explorer of wonder- 
ful effects and the full working of mysteries— 
if I could vindicate against the ill words of 
calumniators and restore that ancient Magic, 
studied by all the wise, purged and freed 
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from the errors of impiety, and adorned with 
its own reasonable system.” 

Trithemius’s reply was of the most encourag- 
ing kind. He was impelled to admiration by 
the ability with which Agrippa had penetrated 
“such secret recesses of knowledge hidden 
from many even of the wisest men,” but 
while exhorting him to continue his labours, 
he adds a word of wise counsel, such, indeed, 
as might well be addressed to all youthful 
and enthusiastic students of mysticism. 

“ Speak of things public to the public,” he 
says, “ but of things lofty and secret only to 
the loftiest and most private of your friends. 
Hay to an ox and sugar to a parrot. Rightly 
interpret this, lest you, as some others have 
been, be trampled down by oxen.” Happy 
had Agrippa been had he followed this 
excellent advice. In the very hour in which 
he received it he was also notified of the 
enmity of the fierce Catilinet and the effect 
the friar’s criticisms had had upon the literary 
society at Dole, the scene of his recent triumph. 
But with Agrippa enthusiasm ever outrode 
caution. It appears to have been constitu- 
tionally impossible for him to remain silent 
under undeserved abuse. He was a natural 
fighter, and it never seems to have occurred to 
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him that he might suffer for the free expression 
of his opinions, might live to repent the hour 
in which he had ventured to place before oxen 
a pabulum unfitted and unnatural to them. 
Scorn is the reward of most mystics, but to 
court it openly, especially in such an environ- 
ment as Agrippa found himself, is mere fool- 
hardiness, To-day matters are more evenly 
balanced, and the mystic finds at least as many 
supporters as opponents. But what hope was 
there for the protagonist of secret things in 
the early years of the sixteenth century ? 

Agrippa, however, had enough of caution 
not to seek a publisher for his marvellous book, 
the principles of which we shall now briefly 
examine, 


CHAPTER III 
“ THE OCCULT PHILOSOPHY ”” 


EVEN a passing acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of medieval mysticism shows how deeply 
it is beholden to the Neoplatonic school of 
Alexandria and its offshoot, the Byzantine 
school of Occult thought. The philosophy of 
Agrippa is in direct line with the tradition of 
Neoplatonism. As I have already said, he 
draws, too, very largely from his townsman 
Albertus Magnus, with whose works it seems 
to me he must have become especially familiar 
in his early years. The Jewish Cabala, on 
which many of his beliefs are founded, was 
itself greatly indebted to the Alexandrians, 
who, in turn, were undoubtedly as much 
inspired by the thought of ancient Egypt as 
by the philosophy of Plato and Pythagoras. 
The Cabalistic doctrine informs and influences 
every page of The Occult Philosophy. It is 
in such a philosophical line of descent that we 
find what is perhaps the best proof of the oft- 
2 17 
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repeated assertion that the occult tradition 
was handed down through the ages from one 
school of adepts to another. Agrippa was 
indeed one of the sixteenth-century pro- 
tagonists of a doctrine that probably had its 
inception in Egypt several thousands of years 
before the dawn of the Christian era. 

This is indeed strongly borne in upon us 
by the argument of Agrippa’s first book, in 
which he outlines the nature of the First 
Cause. There is, he tells us, a threefold 
world, elementary, celestial, and intellectual. 
These three components of the universe are 
separately examined in the three books in 
which he sets forth his esoteric ideas. “ Wise 
men,” he says, “disdain not to ascend by 
degrees through each world to the Author of 
All Worlds, and admire not only the more 
exalted things, but seek to draw down their 
virtues from above.” The powers of the 
elementary world are to be unveiled by the 
study of physics and of the combinations of 
` things natural. The celestial world is to be 
known by research into the mystery of numbers 
and the contemplation of astrology. This leads 
to a consideration of the intelligences working 
in the world and of the sacred mysteries. 

Agrippa then applies himself to a definition 
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of Magical Science. There is no regular 
philosophy, he says, that is not natural, 
mathematical, or theological. The first in- 
structs us regarding the nature of worldly 
things, the second treats of the quantity of 
bodies and their three dimensions and the 
motion of celestial bodies, while the last deals 
with the nature of God, of Mind, of Intelligence, 
of angels and devils, of the soul, and casts 
light upon religion and sacred rites and mys- 
teries, the virtues of words and figures, the secret 
operations of mysteries and seals. Natural 
magic effects a junction between these three 
principal departments of philosophy. There 
is, indeed, no true magic apart from any one of 
them, and here Agrippa admits that his 
inspiration had its source in Egyptian, Neo- 
platonic, Judean, and Chaldean mystical 
thought. 

The young magian then discusses the 
nature of the four elements, and treats of the 
four kinds: of perfect compounds generated 
by them—stones, metals, plants, and animals. 
Each element contains in a measure the 
properties of all. Thus plants have a certain 
affinity with air, and fire is not less natural 
to animals. This is, of course, an illustration 
of the Platonic ideas that all things exist in 
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all, But above and beyond this, everything 
has its especial occult virtue, which is a sequel 
of its species and form. The causes of these 
occult qualities transcend the reach of human 
intellect, and the magician can attain to know- 
ledge of them through experience alone. 
To this class belong those marvels which are 
past ordinary comprehension. Nothing, how- 
ever, is incredible by reason of its being 
marvellous. Man regards the marvellous as 
incredible only when it opposes itself to known 
universal law. 

In all this we see, of course, that Agrippa 
was thoroughly imbued with the Platonic 
notion of superior ideas, of which Paracelsus 
and later Swedenborg were the chief modern 
apologists. Everything in the mundane 
world has its celestial counterpart, receiving 
operative power through the assistance of the 
World Soul. Anciently expressed in the 
Timeus of Plato and the works of Apuleius 
and Hermes Trismegistus, this conception 
lies at the very roots of magic. Indeed, it is 
still to be observed in a crude and possibly 
pristine form in the beliefs of certain barbarian 
races, in the Mana of the Malays and the 
Orenda of the North-American Indians. A 
great reservoir of soul-force exists, a quint- 
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essence of divine and supernatural power, 
which does not partake of the nature of the 
four elements, but is a fifth essence, a primary 
quality above, yet beside them. This force 
or spirit exists in the body of the world, as 
the human spirit in the body of man. It 
interpenetrates everything material, abounding 
in the celestial bodies and descending in the 
rays of the stars, so that matter which absorbs 
their emanations, partakes for the time being of 
their influence. Occult properties are conveyed 
into herbs, stones, metals, and animals through 
the sun, moon, planets and stars. If, then, itis 
possible to separate spirit from matter, or 
make use of only those things in which spirit 
predominates, results of great advantage may 
be obtained. It was in virtue of this theory 
that the alchemists attempted to separate 
this force, world-spirit, or celestial influence 
from gold into the baser metals, so that they 
might partake of the nature of gold. Agrippa 
states that he has himself succeeded in doing 
this, but that he could never produce more 
gold in this manner “ than the weight of that 
was out of which we extracted the spirit.” 
Out of an ounce of gold, then, he could make 
an ounce of gold, but no more. 

Divine and celestial influences, says Agrippa, | 
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do not emanate directly from Providence. 
The seal of the ideas contained in them is 
allocated to governing intelligences, or angels. 
The manner of discovering the occult virtues 
of things is only to be gained through experience 
and conjecture, or, as we moderns might say, 
by experiment and research. It may generally 
be taken, however, that like draws to like, 
fire to fire, water to water. Thus, if we seek 
to obtain any especial property or virtue, we 
must cast about for the material, animal, 
vegetable, or mineral in which it is most largely 
contained. For example, we will find boldness 
in the heart of a lion or a cock, part of a frog 
will make one talkative, and snakes and vipers 
conduce to long life. Between things that are 
different, too, there are sympathies and 
antipathies, and this applies also to the celestial 
bodies, where certain planets have affinities 
with one another, whilst others abhor each 
other. 


CHAPTER IV 
ASTROLOGY AND THE MYSTERY OF NUMBERS 


Tus brings us to Agrippa’s early attitude on 
astrology, which is set forth in the first book 
of his Occult Philosophy, from the twenty- 
second to the thirty-fifth chapters inclusive. 
In this place he is in substantial agreement 
with the astrological science of his time. But 
it is plain, almost from the first, that Agrippa, 
although he seems to have given the deepest 
consideration to the principles of the science, 
never had the same leanings towards it as he 
did to magic proper. Indeed, later in life, 
he sneered openly when Margaret of Navarre 
requested him to cast a horoscope regarding 
the issue of events then pending. He speaks 
harshly of “ astrological superstitions,’ and 
grumbles that his talent should be condemned 
to what he calls “ such unworthy craft.”” The 
Bishop of Cyrene complains in a letter that 
when he spoke with him, his statements on 
astrology were vague. In his treatise on The 
Vanity of Arts and Sciences, too, Agrippa quotes 
certain of the old Greek philosophers who 
condemned astrological belief, and says that 
23 
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he deems it impossible for a man to make prog- 
nostications unless by inward inspiration or 
through communication with the powers of 
evil. Astrological prediction, he is assured, 
depends upon obscure chance. Thus. we are 
puzzled when we find in the forty-first chapter 
of the same book that astrology is indissolubly 
linked to magic, and that “‘ who ever possesses 
magic without astrology has nothing, but is 
altogether out of the way.” 

This seems to me good proof that Agrippa’s 
outlook was experimental in character. His 
was one of those minds which are con- 
stantly accepting, constantly rejecting, a very 
furnace of thought, in which change and 
transmutation are constantly proceeding. 
Although this makes for instability of super- 
ficial belief, of the thought of the moment, 
it does not alter basic belief—deep-rooted 
conviction, native or acquired. Everything 
points to the conclusion that Agrippa was a 
man hasty and splenetic, who, when smarting 
under a reverse of fortune, exclaimed against 
any and everything. The book, too, in which 
he casts slights upon astrological science, is 
frankly satirical, the work of a disappointed 
man, who condemns in diatribe and invective 
the entire corpus of human knowledge. But 
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it is noticeable that although in its pages he 
spares none of the departments of human 
effort, he is yet exceedingly careful not to throw 
any dubiety upon the operations of magic, 
however much he condemns its diabolical side, 
and as his magical beliefs were rooted in the doc- 
trine of emanations, it was scarcely possible for 
him to deny the fact of astrological influences, 
however he may have carped at the ability 
of men to draw wise conclusions therefrom. 

It is impossible in such a sketch as this to 
speak minutely of the doctrines set forth in 
this first and greatest work of Agrippa. He 
describes how vital and angelical gifts may be 
drawn from above, the use of suffumigations 
or perfumes and the different planets with 
which they are connected, the wearing of 
charms and rings, physiognomy, divination 
in all its forms, and the nature and power 
of the human mind and passions, 

The second book of The Occult Philosophy 
deals with the mysteries and powers of numbers. 
If there are so many occult virtues in natural 
things, he says, what marvel if in numbers, 
which are pure and co-mixed only with ideas 
in the divine mind, there should be found 
virtues greater and more occult? The mystery 
of number resides in its abstract power, in 
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its rational and formal state, not in the mere 
expression of it by the voice. He then pro- 
ceeds to detail the hidden virtues of numbers, 
and in doing so reveals the nature of magical 
gesture. Certain gestures used by the magi- 
cians, he says, which the profane think absurd, 
are meant to express numbers by bodily 
notation. Thus one is expressed by bending 
the little finger of the left hand over the palm ; 
a thousand by placing the left hand on the 
breast, the fingers pointing toward heaven ; 
sixty thousand by holding the left thigh with 
the left hand, fingers downward. The magical 
signs for numbers are also treated of. Thus 
across represents ten, a circle a hundred, and so 
forth. This part of the book is also notable as 
depicting a peculiar system of ciphering taken 
from two very ancient astrological treatises. 

The significance of numbers, Agrippa con- 
tends, may be discerned in names and in connec- 
tion with gods, planets, and elements. Each of 
the seven planets has a sacred table representing 
the divine orderof numbersimpressed upon it by 
the superior Idea acting through the soul of the 
world. These tables, with the seals of the 
various planets and their rulers, are duly given, 
along with their occult virtues. 

From secret arithmetic Agrippa turns to 
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occult geometry, which besides containing the 
mystery of numbers, holds also that of form. 
The circle, answering, as it does, to unity and 
ten, and being infinite, is judged to be most fit 
for binding in conjurations. The pentacle has 
also great command over evil spirits, through the 
innate power of the number five and themystery 
of its double set of angles. But the power of 
these signs is not in the things themselves, but 
in the reflection from higher powers which they 
attract by correspondency and harmony. 

The mighty power which resides in sound 
and harmony did not escape the observation 
of Agrippa. After touching on the “ music 
of the spheres,” the mechanism of the voice, 
and on acoustics generally, the harmonies 
correspondent with each star are dwelt upon. 
This part of the book enters most minutely 
into the correspondence of musical laws with 
the harmonies of nature, explains the belief 
that a harmonious set of musical intervals 
denote the distances between the planets, and 
discovers also a musical correspondence in the 
relations of the elements to one another. Soul- 
harmony is described, as is that of the human 
frame. Stress, too, is laid on the fact that no 
magicalwork is to be undertaken without obser- 
vation of the harmonies of the celestial bodies. 


CHAPTER V 
STORM AND STRESS 


Тнк third and last book of the Occult Philosophy 
treats of the secrets of religion and spirit, 
which, says the master, have a profound 
effect on magical operations. He deals with 
the question of the godhead—a vexed one in 
his day—with Orphic and Cabalistic analogies, 
divine names and their influence, of intelli- 
gences, angels and devils, sacred characters 
and figures, and the evocation of spirits. The 
fiftieth chapter in this work—a long one— 
deals with the state of man after death, and 
is practically a summary of the beliefs of all 
former ages on the subject. When the body 
dies, the spirit returns to God. This spirit 
is the mind, pure intelligence, as apart from 
the soul, and incapable of sin. If the Soul 
has lived justly, it accompanies the Mind to 
the celestial sphere, and Soul and Mind work 
together the will of God. But souls that have 
done evil, parted after death from the mind, 
28 
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wander and stray without intelligence, clothing 
themselves with matter, materializing them- 
selves, so to speak, because of the strong affinity 
they possess with everything terrestrial. Any 
more drastic punishment in the after-life the 
sage does not consider probable. The sorest 
affliction to the base soul is its own baseness. 

In a later part of the work, Agrippa treats 
of the higher stages of mysticism, of the discipline 
of the body and the soul, and of the sacred 
rites appointed for the strengthening of virtue. 
To outline this discipline is, indeed, the 
remaining purpose of the book. Man is the 
temple of the Deity. He can attain to union 
with the Divine only by slow progress along 
the path of purity, subduing the powers of 
the flesh, contemplating constantly the Divine 
Perfection, making unceasing efforts to ap- 
proach it. Such a course necessitates much 
abstention from human society. Nor should 
the mystic neglect extrinsic aids to holiness, 
as the ministries of the Church, benediction, 
the emblems of sanctity. The last chapters 
of the work are concerned with rites, forms, 
incense, their uses and purposes. To the 
pure alone, he says finally, is it given to 
penetrate “the arcana hidden among many 
riddles,” 
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Although the three volumes of The Occult 
Philosophy were not published in their entirety 
until after his death, the reputation which 
they gave him, as well as the fact that he was 
a known Hebrew scholar, was quite sufficient 
to brand Agrippa as a sorcerer and worker 
of evil mysteries in the eyes of the more 
ignorant of the priesthood. They ¡made it 
impossible for him to attach himself to the 
court of Margaret of Austria, as he had hoped 
to do, so returning once more to the service 
of the Emperor, he was dispatched to London 
on an embassy to the court of Henry VIII. 
Whilst there, he lodged with John Colet, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, in his house at Stepney. 
Colet was a man of intense spirituality, and 
during his visit he directed Agrippa’s attention 
especially to the Epistles of Paul. 

Returning to Germany, Agrippa, now 
twenty-five years of age, was sent to take part 
in the Emperor’s war in Italy in the capacity 
of a soldier, He lectured on Plato in the 
Universities of the conquered Italian cities, 
but at the Battle of Pavia was taken prisoner 
by the Swiss. In the heat of the combat, the 
manuscripts of his various works, contained, 
probably, in a hanging pocket, were scattered 
on the field of battle, and he succeeded in 
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recovering only a portion of them. He was 
soon released, and with his freedom commenced 
that long and distressing series of attempts 
to attach himself to the service of some prince 
or noble of exalted rank. His first and perhaps 
his only generous patron was the Marquis of 
Montferrat, who extended assistance at a 
time of real difficulty. At Pavia Agrippa 
expounded the Pimander of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus before the University, and was admitted 
by its Senate to the doctorates both of Law 
and Medicine. 

After many years of campaigning, in which 
his first wife accompanied him from town to 
town in Northern Italy, Agrippa was ap- 
pointed in 1518, at the age of thirty-two, 
advocate and orator to the free town of Metz, 
where he laboured as a physician, fighting the 
plague. During his occupancy of this office 
he seems to have made a host of enemies by 
his fearless condemnation of ignorance and 
religious superstition, A poor peasant woman 
was about to be burnt for witchcraft by the 
local inquisitor, but through his advocacy 
of her cause Agrippa succeeded in obtaining 
her discharge, This, no less than the mordant 
and sarcastic humour which he exercised upon 
the “ brotherkins ” of the district, as he called 
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the friars, so incensed them, that at last he 
was compelled to leave Metz for his native 
city of Cologne. There his wife died of the 
plague, and, feeling his surroundings no longer 
congenial, he betook himself to Geneva. 
While in Switzerland he made great efforts 
to obtain the patronage of the Duke of Savoy, 
but, doubtless, his stormy record was against 
him, and the only employment he could obtain 
was that of physician and counsellor to the 
small Swiss town of Fribourg, where he was 
generously treated. While in Geneva he had 
married Loyse Tyssie, a girl of nineteen. Had 
he remained in Fribourg, he would have been 
wise. Several of his neighbours had alchemical 
“ leanings,’ and he assisted them in making 
projections. But he yearned after a wider 
sphere of activity, and this was his undoing. 


CHAPTER VI 
AGRIPPA’S CHARACTER 


THE personal appearance of Agrippa is known 
only from the rather rough woodcut on the 
title-page of the first complete edition of his 
Occult Philosophy. It shows a North German 
type of face, clean-shaven, with large, well- 
developed features, a thoughtful expression, a 
broad, but not lofty forehead, a heavy mouth, 
and a powerful and well-developed lower jaw 
and chin—the chin of a fighter. It is never- 
theless the face of a dreamer, a man absorbed 
and contemplative. Such men, as a rule, if 
awakened from lofty reverie by the petty 
irritations of mundane things, are apt to 
express their impatience in a surly and even 
Savage manner, and there is proof that in 
debate and in the heat of condemnation of 
such ideas as he considered unworthy or 
tyrannical, Agrippa indulged in invective 
which as a philosopher ill became him. He 
3 33 
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did not even disdain to hold argument with 
local nonentities whose opinions upon matters 
of great spiritual importance it would have 
been better to ignore. 

It seemed impossible for him to keep away 
from controversy, and as the possessor of a 
sarcastic tongue usually succeeds in the gentle 
art of making enemies, so Agrippa seems to 
have been continually surrounded by the 
annoyances which accompany altercation in a 
restricted sphere. Impatience with ignorance, 
quite as much as lack of mere material success, 
was probably the cause of the biting sarcasm 
which seems to have won him so many enemies 
wherever he went. But this is not to say 
that he was friendless. Indeed his own 
especial circle of intimates appear to have 
regarded him with something approaching 
reverence. Their letters are addressed to him 
in terms of the utmost affection and respect, 
and that distant scholars revered and valued 
him there is abundant proof. “ Illustrious 
Agrippa,” “ Most loved Agrippa,” are phrases 
commonly encountered in his correspondence. 
That he grappled his friends to his soul “ with 
hooks of steel” is proved by the circumstance 
that he retained all the friendships of his youth 
up to the time of his death, and that there is 
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no record of his ever having quarrelled with 
any of his close associates. 

In his own domestic circle, too, as husband 
and father, Agrippa seems to have comported 
himself with gentleness and affection. He 
was fortunate in the two first marriages he 
made, both of the ladies to whom he was 
joined proving excellent helpmates and loyal 
companions. The first, whose name we do 
not know, seems to have been a woman of 
rare gifts of mind and character, modest and 
prudent, while the second, Jeanne Loyse 
Tyssie, whom he espoused in 1521, rendered 
him faithful and loving aid in his many diffi- 
culties. By his first wife he had one son 
whose name and fate are not recorded, and by 
the second, six children, Haymon, a daughter 
who died in infancy, Henry, John, and two 
others whose names are not known. Henry 
and John applied for letters to establish their 
legitimacy in 1560. The correspondence of 
Agrippa’s secretary whilst his master was 
away from home reveals the intimate and 
affectionate intercourse between the master 
and all the members of his family. His essays 
on the Pre-eminence of Woman and the Sanctity 
of Marriage are eloquent of the veneration in 
which he held the female sex in general. 
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In 1524, tempted by dazzling offers, and 
refusing invitations from the Duke of Bourbon, 
Agrippa accepted office in France as physician 
to the Queen-Mother, Louisa of Savoy. During 
the two and a half years he was in her service 
he received no salary, and was compelled to 
exist along with his family in a condition of 
semi-starvation, eking out a miserable liveli- 
hood by loans and the occasional practice of 
medicine. Much has been made of the official 
ill-treatment meted out to Agrippa. He 
seems, however, to have hankered after 
preferment, and had he definitely abandoned 
this quest and applied himself to “ building 
up a practice,”” there is no doubt that his life 
would have been much more tolerable. But 
he seems to have been of those who consider 
that “ the State ” should support men of ability, 
and to have been obsessed by this not very 
independent idea. He was essentially not the 
“ dreamer as the man of action.” But after 
long periods in the laboratory or the library 
he seems to have felt the necessity for stimulus 
of some kind, and this invariably took the 
shape of violent controversy rather than 
constructive labour of any sort, although he 
seems to have had a bias towards invention. 
He possessed a remarkable faculty for dis- 
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covering the joints in an opponent’s armour, 
of finding his weak spot, and probing it past 
endurance. He had builded for himself a 
wonderful habitation in the realms of thought, 
a spiritual watch-tower, whence, on occasion, 
he issued armed cap-d-pie to do battle with 
such adversaries as chance brought him. 
Than the first labour there is, perhaps, none 
better fitting a man. All men should strive 
to build a refuge for the soul, a hermitage, 
where, as the years pass by, they may lay up 
treasure of beauty and right thought, and to 
which they may betake themselves for solace 
and self-examination. The second is miserable. 
Dispute breeds hate, and, continued in, will 
warp the finest character. There is no vanity 
like that which lies in the belief in superior 
prowess, in mental invulnerability. This, then, 
was Agrippa’s weakness—disdain, a fierce 
contempt for the opinions of others. But 
rarely in his letters do we find him saying 
praiseworthy things, kind things, of his con- 
temporaries. Even his best friends depre- 
cated this tendency. ‘‘ They approve not of 
the man’s violence,” says Erasmus, “ and 
ascribe to him more care in collection than 
judgment in selection.” 

Grave, eternally rapt in contemplation of 
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the grand mysteries of life and death, magic 
and science, impatient of the arguments of 
lesser men, an awful dignity must have clothed 
this strange man as with a mystic garment. 
A man not to be lightly approached, yet 
kind and even humorous with his intimates— 
a lion in the path to such as were his adver- 
saries. 


CHAPTER VII 
IN THE DEPTHS 


AGGRAVATED and disappointed by his two and 
a half years’ struggle to wring his salary from 
the dilatory and deceitful officials of the French 
court, Agrippa, at the age of forty-one, turned 
his back on Lyons. After a vain effort to 
procure other employment, he was at last 
overjoyed to receive a letter from a friend at 
Antwerp, one Father Aurelius of Aquapen- 
dente, whom he had known in Italy, inviting 
him to settle in that city, and assuring him 
that he would find many kindred spirits there. 
This Italian monk and a certain prosperous 
countryman of his, Augustine Furnario, seem 
to have been engaged in occult pursuits, and 
we find Agrippa in his correspondence with the 
Churchman throwing new light upon several 
passages in his Occult Philosophy. This work 
was now widely circulated in manuscript, but 
the important third book, containing the very 
39 
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essence of Agrippa’s mysticism, was, as a rule, 
only summarized in these MSS., so that the 
aspirants at Antwerp had gleaned merely the 
general purport of its contents, and, desiring 
more light, questioned the author closely 
upon its details. 

In a letter to Father Aurelius, Agrippa 
informs him that his philosophy consists in a 
study of God through His works, and that the 
key to The Occult Philosophy was Intelligence, 
for the comprehension of exalted things 
gives power to man when he is raised by it to 
closer communion with God, and dying to the 
flesh has his life hidden in Christ. So it was, 
he says, with the Apostle John. That doctrine 
of Aspiration which had been the magian’s 
guide in youth remained with him in his 
maturity. “But,” he says, “І warn you not 
to be deceived herein concerning me, or think 
that I myself have attained any divine heights. 
I have been baptized a soldier in human blood, 
have almost always been attached to courts, 
am now bound by a tie of the flesh to a most 
dear wife, am exposed, an unstable man, to 
all the blasts of fortune, am wholly turned aside 
by the world, the flesh, and household cares, 
and have not sought after those heavenly 
gifts. But I wish to be accepted as a guide 
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who, himself standing at all times outside the 
gates, shows other men where they should 
enter.” 

Travelling to Antwerp with his household 
goods, his models, and inventions, which appear 
to have been numerous, and his family of 
nine persons, he was delayed at Paris for no 
less than six months through the Duc de 
Vendóme's refusal of his passports. Nor 
could he obtain his salary from the court 
officials, who, he grumbles, could still afford 
the cost of bringing a magician from Germany. 
He writes severely at this time against the 
misuse of the most holy art of magic. “I 
do not deny,” he says, “ that there are arts, 
wise thoughts, by which, without offence to 
God, injury to faith or religion, kingdoms may 
be defended, counsel tested, wealth increased, 
enemies overcome, the goodwill of mankind 
conciliated, sicknesses combated, health 
preserved, life prolonged, the vigour of youth 
restored... . But if there is beyond this 
any art of prescience, or of working miracles, 
certainly to these triflers and slaves of the 
demons it remains unknown.” Agrippa was 
discarded by the French court, not because 
he was a magician, but because he was too 
faithful to the principles of the higher magic 
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to descend to the follies which seem to have 
been expected of him by courtiers and their 
kind. Arrived at length at Antwerp, he was 
appointed by the Regent Margaret Historio- 
grapher and Judiciary Councillor to the 
Emperor Charles V. He obtained licence to 
print his works, and soon attained a high degree 
of local favour. Pupils sought his instruction. 
One of them, John Wier, or Wierus, afterwards 
the author of the celebrated De Prestigiis 
Demonum, lived in Agrippa’s house, and at a 
later day upheld his reputation, shattering the 
absurd stories afterwards current regarding 
his feats of black magic. 

While Agrippa was absent from home 
attending a wealthy patient at Mechlin, his 
secretary wrote acquainting him with the 
evil news that his wife had fallen sick. He 
hastened home. She had been stricken by 
the plague then raging, and died in her hus- 
band’s arms. Several others of his household 
perished, and in the hour of his terrible 
misfortune the wretched man was mocked 
by prospects of the highest advancement. 
Henry VIII of England invited him to London, 
offering him great things, and the Emperor’s 
chancellor wrote him holding out brilliant 
promises. The Marquis of Montferrat and 
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others also entreated him to enter their service. 
“ Which I shall choose,” Agrippa said, “I 
know not. I would rather live free than go 
into service. It becomes me, however, to 
consult not my own pleasure, but the well- 
being of my children.” 

He did not, however, quit Antwerp, but 
remained there as historiographer. Once 
more he was disappointed in the matter of 
salary. In 1530, at the age of forty-four, he 
wrote his celebrated treatise On the Vanity of 
Arts and Sciences, which contained enough 
truth about courts to offend the Emperor, 
and enough truth about ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion to offend the monks. A few months later 
he published one book of his Occult Philosophy, 
and thus supplied both monks and courtiers 
with an easy means of traducing him as a 
“ magician.” At this time he was invited 
to write in defence of Queen Catherine of 
England whom Henry VIII wished to divorce. 
But the project fell through, and dunned by 
creditors and usurers, the unfortunate scholar 
was at length seized at Brussels and thrown 
into prison for debt. Out of the depths he 
appealed for justice, not for mercy, pointing 
out that had his services been paid for, this 
indignity could not have been put upon him. 
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Influential friends succeeded in bringing about 
an almost immediate hearing of the case. 
Before his judges Agrippa appeared with a 
bold front. He was, indeed, the accuser. 
“I have Cesar for my debtor,” he exclaimed, 
in a speech of notable eloquence, the dignity 
of which was, however, somewhat marred by 
its scathing sarcasm. “ Wherefore do you let 
your eyes blink at his avarice, he who allows 
his pensioners to go ragged for their pay and 
be vexed with the terrors of a gaol. What 
equity is this of yours—what justice ? Accept 
the Emperor as my bail.” This unparalleled 
boldness had probably ended in speedy dis- 
aster had not Cardinal Campeggio and the 
Bishop of Liége prevailed in intercession. 
Unwise, perhaps, in the worldly sense, wise to 
admiration as a fearless appeal to pure justice. 
For it is an evil thing that the great ones of 
the earth should have the power to lay affront 
upon the Sons of Light. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE VANITY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Ir the publication of a volume of his Occult 
Philosophy in 1531 aroused the enmity of 
the theologians, or that section of them which 
had resolved upon his ruin, the appearance 
of Agrippa’s Vanity of Arts and Sciences in 
the following year certainly did not allay the 
ecclesiastical animus against him. In the 
dedication he himself admits the cynical spirit 
of the book, and its tendency must indeed be 
perfectly clear to those who can appreciate 
the circumstances of Agrippa’s life, its many 
disappointments and distresses. It was a 
direct blow at the narrowness and bigotry of 
those schoolmen who desired to test all con- 
temporary knowledge by the standard to be 
found in the writings of the ancients, If a 
thesis or an idea could not find sufficient 
corroboration or excuse in the writings of 
classic authors, it was regarded by these illiberal 
critics as unworthy of statement. From 
45 
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censure of this kind there was no escape. 
Agrippa was cognizant of the undiscovered 
world which lay outside of the narrow confines 
of scholastic reasoning. “Т write this,” he 
says, “because I see men puffed up with 
human knowledge, contemning the study of 
the scriptures and giving more heed to the 
maxims of philosophers than to the laws of 
God ....a most detestable custom has 
invaded all or most schools of learning, to 
swear their disciples never to contradict Aris- 
totle, Boéthius, Thomas Aquinas, or whoever 
else may be their scholastic god, from whom 
if there be any that differ so much as a nail’s 
breadth, him they proclaim a scandalous 
heretic, a criminal against the holy sciences, 
fit only to be consumed in fire and flames. 
How impious a piece of tyranny it is to make 
captive the wits of students to fixed authors, 
and to deprive disciples of the liberty of 
searching after and following the truth!” 
The sciences, he continues, “ bring us no 
divine advantage beyond that which was 
promised of old by the Serpent, when he 
said, ‘ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil.? Arts and sciences in the hands of good 
men may become useful to the commonwealth 
even if they make their possessors none the 
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happier, but in the hands of fools they are 
dangerous. After all, they are but the opinions 
and decrees of private men, full of error and 
uncertainty. True happiness consists not 
in understanding, but in living understand- 
ingly.” In chapters devoted to each of the 
arts he surveys literature, poetry, history, 
rhetoric with a wealth of illustration that shows 
his vast erudition, pointing out the weaknesses 
inherent in these arts with a sure and deliberate 
hand. When he approaches the occult arts 
he denounces astrology and divination, but 
when he deals with magic it is very noticeable 
that his whole tone undergoes a change. He 
divides it into two parts, natural and cere- 
monial. The first, he says, is nothing else but 
the chief power of all the sciences, the perfection 
of philosophy, which by the assistance of 
natural force and faculty through their mutual 
and opportune application performs those 
things that are above human reason. He 
reviews the ancient history of magic. “ Magi- 
cians,” he says, “are the most accurate 
inquirers into nature, and frequently produce 
effects before the time ordained by nature. 
There is really nothing miraculous in pro- 
ducing roses and ripe figs in March or in 
causing thunder or rain, transmutations or 
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transfigurations.” He denounces the super- 
stition with which many writers on magic 
have imbued their works. He passes on to 
ceremonial or mathematical magic, which 
brings about results by the help of celestial 
influences, But it merely produces contri- 
vances partaking of neither truth nor divinity, 
but imitative only of conjuring and ne- 
cromancy, which are to be abhorred as 
detestable arts. He teaches that. “ unless 
there was something of reality in them, and 
that many mischievous and wicked things 
were accomplished thereby, both divine and 
human laws had not so strictly provided for 
the punishment thereof.” Theurgy or divine 
magic is the search for communion with good 
angels by the purification of the soul. Rightly 
understood they are not evil, but in the hands 
of the foolish they are pernicious and make 
for superstition. 

In this book Agrippa returned once more to 
the subject of the Cabala, but scarcely in the 
same spirit as when he first treated of it. “I 
do not doubt,” he says, “ but that God re- 
vealed many things to Moses and the prophets 
which were contained under covert of the 
words of the Law and not to be communicated 
to the vulgar. бо I own that this art of which 
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the Jews boast their possession, and which I 
at one time investigated with great labour and 
pains, is a mere rhapsody of superstition, 
allied to theurgic magic. ... The Jews, 
although most skilful in divine names, after 
the coming of Christ, were unable to do what 
had been done by their forefathers. The 
Cabala of the Jews is now, therefore, only a vain 
delusion.” This passage, perhaps more than 
any other, shows how far Agrippa had pro- 
ceeded on the way of the Christian mystic. 
The transmutation of the spirit through the 
alchemy of divine love now appears to him 
the only true and permissible work, destructive 
of all more ancient systems. 

In the next chapter of his Arts and Sciences, 
he turns once again to magic. “ It is true,” 
he says, “that, being young, 1 wrote three 
books of magic myself in a considerable volume 
which I entitled Occult Philosophy, in which 
such errors as I then committed through the 
curiosity of youth, now grown most wary, I 
do publicly recant, for I vainly wasted much 
of my time and means upon these vanities. 
This advantage I got that I know now by 
what arguments to exhort others against 
following the same way to ruin.” 

This passage, of course, is not condemnatory 
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of the life mystical, but of the forms, rites, 
and vain observances which cling to its early 
history. These Agrippa has now entirely 
shaken off as unnecessary to the adept, who, 
as he advances, recognizes their vanity, and 
who knows full well that mysticism, like 
religion, has its crude beginnings, through 
which not only races but individuals must 
pass before they come to knowledge of the true 
way. 


CHAPTER IX 
MYSTICISM AND THE REFORMATION 


THE storm that the Vanity of Arts and Sciences 
aroused did not pass unnoticed by the Emperor, 
who demanded that Agrippa should make 
public recantation of his opinions, especially 
such of them as challenged the generally 
accepted religious beliefs of his time. He 
had made scathing allusions to the priesthood, 
to their pomp and ritualistic extravagance, 
and to the use of images. Now he boldly 
refused to deny one word of what he had 
written. Indeed, he added fuel to the fire by 
the publication of an apology for his work, 
addressed to the Imperial Parliament of 
Mechlin, in which he indignantly denied that 
he had said anything in contradiction to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. The monks 
declared Agrippa to be a rank heretic. They 
objected to his statement that authority 
came from God alone, and was not delegated 
61 
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by Him to angels or men. He owned that he 
was a man of free speech, but professed himself 
a Catholic. He twitted the monks upon their 
defeat in argument by Reuchlin, Erasmus, and 
other reformers, and told them that their days 
were numbered and that they should soon 
perish. It was their dark ignorance, he 
exclaimed, that roused the spark of what he 
calls “ the Lutheran evil.” In his book he 
had alluded to Luther as “ the unconquered 
heretic.” This phrase was especially de- 
nounced, but Agrippa replied that the ecclesias- 
tics must perforce admit that Luther was both 
a heretic and unconquered in argument. 

If they are to conquer Luther, he tells them, 
they must do so by arguments drawn from the 
word of God, not from fire and sword. He 
followed up this very militant “ apology” by 
a complaint against the calumny of the monks 
and schoolmen. “І am denounced,” he says, 
“as a heretic and a magician. As for my 
magic, I confess that I have done wonderful 
things, but none that offend God or hurt 
religion... . Many things are done by the 
powers of nature which ignorance or malice 
will attribute to the demons rather than to 
nature or to God.” 

This apology ended Agrippa’s literary life, 
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Needless to say, after his fulminations against 
the Churchmen, his official salary was not 
forthcoming, and this although he was working 
hard at his task of historiographer, planning 
histories of the French War and the Turkish 
Expedition. He betook himself to Bonn with 
his children, and wrote to Erasmus that he 
was closely beset by the legions of the Sophists. 
Erasmus had gravely warned him against the 
folly of warring with the theologians. “ They 
are not to be overcome,” he wrote, ‘‘ even if 
one had a better cause than St. Paul himself.” 
“ You may laugh,” replied Agrippa, “I, in 
the meantime, will overcome, or die.” There 
is very little doubt that, with all his lofty 
mysticism, Agrippa was informed by that 
spirit of dour obstinacy and combativeness 
which is to be seen in the characters of Luther 
and Knox, and which is usually allied to a 
personality by no means particularly likeable. 
To those who are familiar with the literature 
of mysticism and reform in the sixteenth 
century, it must be very clear that the Refor- 
mation was hastened if not brought about 
by the many mystical societies which arose 
at this period. The broadsides of the Rosci- 
crucians and similar publications are un- 
questionably anti-Papal in spirit. Was the 
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Reformation a great spiritual awakening, a 
revolt against the pomps and superstitions 
of an overgrown ecclesiasticism, or was it a 
concerted movement of learned mystics against 
the ecclesiastical persecution which condemned 
their labours ? In all probability it was both. 
It would seem that the mystics and magians, 
smarting under the denunciations of the Church, 
employed the Reformation as a means of 
striking back at their persecutors as well as 
of purifying religion generally, just as mystical 
societies seem to have assisted the earlier 
stages of the French Revolution, thus sub- 
serving the purposes of spiritual as well as 
political freedom. In all great world-move- 
ments, indeed, the hand of the mystic is to be 
seen, guiding, marshalling, shaping, and the 
renaissance of interest in everything occult 
during the present world-crisis is certainly 
no mere thing of chance. 


CHAPTER X 
AGRIPPA AS ALCHEMIST 


Ir is in his Vanity of Arts and Sciences that we 
find Agrippa’s most clear and extended state- 
ment regarding alchemy. In The Occult 
Philosophy he made frequent reference to 
alchemical projections and experiments which 
he himself had undertaken, but in the later 
volume we have evidence that he had rightly 
come to regard the Great Work as a spiritual 
rather than a material quest. “ Alchymy or 
chymistry,” he says, “is an art, if it may not 
be rather called a fucus or persecution of nature. 
Imposture’s whole vanity easily betrays itself 
in this that it promises what nature can 
neither suffer nor perform.” This is tantamount 
to denying the truth of his own early operations, 
It may be that Agrippa, like many other 
mystics, having rashly revealed certain secret 
things in his Occult Philosophy, thought it 
well in his later writings to throw the profane 
55 
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off the track. But, if so, it is strange that only 
a year before the appearance of his Vanity of 
Arts and Sciences, a volume of his Occult 
Philosophy should have been published for 
the first time, and that while he penned his 
cynical treatise, he should be living in part upon 
the proceeds of the publication of his great 
mystical work. It adds to our confusion, too, 
to discover that all along he had been engaged 
in the alchemical operations at which he 
professed to smile. | 

“ Мапу things,” he says, “could I say of 
this art, of which I am no great enemy, were I 
not sworn to silence, a custom imposed upon 
persons newly initiated therein. . . . It would 
be too long to relate all the foolish mysteries 
of this art and empty riddles of the Green 
Lion, the Fugitive Hart, the Volant Eagle, 
the Dancing Fool, the Dragon devouring his 
tail, the Swelled Toad, the Crow’s Head, of 
that which is blacker than black, of Mercury’s 
Seal, of the Dirt of Foolishness and a thousand 
other trifles. Lastly of that one thing besides 
which there is nothing else, though as common 
as may be—the blessed subject of the most 
holy Philosopher’s Stone, not to be spoken of 
without incurring perjury.” 

The master says, however, that he will 
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relate something of it, although obscurely and 
in such a manner that none but the sons of art 
will understand him. It is not too fiery, nor 
altogether earthy, nor has it the qualities 
of wateriness, sharpness, or obtuseness, It is 
light and soft, or at least not hard, sweet in 
taste and smell, grateful to the sight,/pleasant 
to the ear, and delightful to think on. After 
saying that, in his opinion, the art of alchemy 
is worthy of all honour, he concludes with a 
diatribe against chemists in general, thus 
evidently drawing a distinction between the 
manual and spiritual departments of the art. 
It is, perhaps, not strange that certain of 
his biographers have regarded Agrippa as a 
man who in early life was led away by the 
fantasies of his own imagination, and who in 
his later years, through stress of poverty and 
implacable reality, cynically retreated from 
his earlier position. I consider such an 
estimate of him erroneous. Poverty and 
hardship, instead of dissipating or destroying 
the imaginative faculty, usually greatly enhance 
it by throwing their victim back upon his own 
mental resources, by forcing him to take 
shelter in a world of his own from the world 
which has ill-treated him. The theory, too, 
which regards Agrippa as a mere vulgar 
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adventurer is simply based on ignorance of 
the man’s true character and of the exalted 
position which he held in the eyes of his greatest 
contemporaries until the day of his death. 
No doubt, however, he had his moments of 
weakness and despair, when, hounded by his 
implacable enemies, he asked himself that 
question which all men engaged in any great 
work inevitably come to put to themselves 
sooner or later : “ Is this thing worth while 2” 
That Agrippa, like most strong “spirits, did 
consider it worth while, is amply proven by 
the fact that he seems never for a day to have 
ceased the practice of the higher mysteries 
of those arts against the more material aspects 
of which he had set his face. That he ever 
departed from the practice of magic is 
grotesquely untrue. But that in the course 
of his psychic development he came to discard 
the false magic for the true, the quest for 
material gold for that of the spirit, is abun- 
dantly proved. 


CHAPTER XI 
LAST DAYS 


THE closing years of Agrippa’s life seem to 
have been made more wretched and anxious 
by an unfortunate third marriage which he 
contracted. The woman he espoused, of 
whose very name we are ignorant, betrayed 
him and he divorced her. Shortly after this 
he was banished from Germany, probably 
by the direct agency of the Emperor, who had 
been roused to fury by Agrippa’s scathing 
remarks upon the kingly office in his Vanity 
of Arts and Sciences. The hunted mystic 
seems to have made up his mind to journey to 
Lyons in the hope of publishing certain of 
his works in that city, but all accounts of 
his last days are extremely obscure. The 
best authenticated of these states that he 
betook himself to Grenoble, where he died. 
On his way to Lyons he was seized by order 
of Francis, the French king, and thrown into 
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prison for the publication of certain corre- 
spondence that discredited the Queen-mother. 
Set free by the influence of friends at court, 
he was still penniless and homeless. Wier, 
perhaps his most reputable biographer, states 
that he died at Grenoble in 1535. It seems 
that at the end he was kindly sheltered, not 
in a public hospital, as stated in the malicious 
reports of his enemies, but in the house of 
François de Vachon, President of the Parlia- 
ment of Dauphiné, and that he was buried 
in the Church of the Preaching Friars at 
Grenoble. It seems clear, too, that he died 
in full communion with the Catholic Church. 
His tomb, says Allard, was destroyed during 
a Protestant outbreak in 1562. Chorier, who 
believes him to have died in the house of the 
Jurisconsult Guy Pape at Grenoble, states 
that an epitaph engraved on a large metal 
plate covered the tomb of the master. 

From a careful study of the evidence, I am 
convinced that itis impossible to fix the precise 
date of the death of Agrippa, which is variously 
, estimated as having taken place in 1534, 1535, 
and 1538. The second date appears to me 
to be the most reliable, as it is that given by 
Wier, who was, however, at that time resident 
in Paris. Strange, is it not, that so much 
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dubiety should hang around the most important 
dates in the lives of the great mystics? In 
such a circumstance does not the whole mystery 
of Agrippa’s career have fitting conclusion ? 
Mystery surrounds him at the end as it sur- 
rounded him throughout his career, and it 
seems symbolic of the man that he should have 
left scarcely a trace of his exit from a world 
which had entreated him so ill. 


CHAPTER XII 
WHAT MAGIC OWES TO AGRIPPA 


To the lover of things occult the very name of 
Agrippa seems to attract to itself all the 
shadowed brilliance of magic, its irresistible 
appeal to the human heart, its rich and secret 
invocation to the spirit of man. Whatever 
the conflict of opinion regarding the true 
character of this extraordinary man, whatever 
discrepancies we encounter in his works, if 
we peruse them with fidelity we cannot but 
conclude that he was from his birth destined 
to the life mystical, whether, as in his earlier 
years, as a neophyte in the courts of the temple 
where reality is often attributed to things 
which are merely symbolic, or as an adept, 
when the true spiritual meaning of the great 
work dawns at last upon the aspirant and, 
illumined, he casts behind him all rites of 
vain observance. From first to last he was 
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attitude towards the grand quest changing 
only as light was vouchsafed him. 

From the first, as we have seen, he was 
less subservient to the dark superstitions 
which in his day clung to the study of Magic 
(I use the expression in preference to “ Mysti- 
cism,” as being the more time-honoured, and 
the better suited to the case of Agrippa) than 
any of his predecessors. His clear vision 
ruthlessly differentiated between the symbol 
and the truth it shadowed forth, the ritual 
act and that of which it was but the material 
concomitant. Few of the sons of mystery 
have been so “ rich in saving common sense,” 
He had also the saving grace of a subtle 
humour. But never in his most despairing 
moments did he cover with obloquy the Great 
Art at which he did not cease to toil. Rather 
did he condemn its crude professors, those 
who trafficked for gain in its baser offices. 
The fact that he identifies Magic with Religion 
is eloquent of his undeviating loyalty, the 
justness of his vision. 

Agrippa’s identification of Magic with 
Religion forced him to condemn those who 
degraded the Church every whit as fiercely 
as he had railed at those who degraded the 
sister office. He fell beneath a myriad 
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wounds. Yet, to those who can read his 
message aright, his ultimate triumph is abun- 
dantly manifest. To all men the precise 
nature of the work he accomplished may not ` 
be equally clear. It is, indeed, difficult to 
estimate it at its true importance. But in 
the time to come, when the world at last 
accepts a higher standard of spiritual aspira- 
tion, the lasting value of the work of Cornelius 
Agrippa will be universally recognized. As 
the soldier looks back upon Bayard or Du 
Guesclin, or the man of science upon Bacon 
or Galileo, so let the mystic of to-day— 
a fighter from necessity—look back upon 
Cornelius Agrippa, who spared not the enemies 
of the truth, either those who were openly 
hostile, or those who defiled the temple by the 
blasphemies of the false mystic. 
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